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“PREFACE” 


This  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  convenience  of 
readers. 

The  first  part  states  as  concisely  as  possible  the  principles,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  methods  of  our  work. 

/' 

ihe  second  part  gives  the  history  of  the  work  from  its  start,  but 
truly  is  inseparable  from  the  first  part ;  as  we  believe  our  readers  will 
gain  by  the  history  some  real  knowledge  of  the  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  an  idea  into  a  practical  work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community. 

We  have  given  a  photogravure  from  a  miniature  of  the  late  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  the  founder.  The  portrait  was  taken  some  years  be¬ 
fore  she  started  the  Cooperative  Workrooms,  but  it  is  the  only  portrait 
available. 

Our  readers  will  obtain  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  workrooms  by 
means  of  the  photogravures  of  both  upper  and  lower  floors,  of  each  of 
the  rooms  47,  48,  49  at  43  Hawkins  Street. 


REST  ROOM.  10  FEET  BY  8  FEET.  HEIGHT  6  FEET 


ROOM  47 


OFFICE.  13  FEET  4  INCHES  BY  12  FEET.  HEIGHT  6  FEET 
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PART  ONE 


COOPERATIVE  WORKROOMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  WOMEN 


No  doles  of 
money  given. 


Wages  are  paid 
for  work  done 


Our  problem  is 
the  reverse  of 
a  commercial 
enterprise 


The  process  of 
teaching  is  nec- 
essarily  an 
economic  loss 


We  have  been  so  frequently  asked  what  is  the  scope 
.and  principle  of  the  Cooperative  Workrooms,  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  for  us  to  make  answer  by  is¬ 
suing  this  pamphlet : 

Nevertheless  the  only  complete  and  sufficient  answer 
can  be  obtained  by  inquirers  paying  a  personal  visit 
to  the  rooms  in  Hawkins  Street,  where  they  will  be 
exceedingly  welcome. 

It  is  desirable,  first  of  all,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  we  do  not  give  doles  of  money.  Every  cent  paid 
out  to  women  is  for  work  done,  or,  at  any  rate,  hon¬ 
estly  attempted. 

The  basic  principle  of  our  work  is  that  the  women 
give  their  work  for  money  paid  to  them  as  wages. 
Hence  they  are  right  in  their  not  infrequent  and  proud 
assertion  that  as  between  the  Workrooms  and  them¬ 
selves  what  they  receive  is  their  due  as  wages,  and 
that  they  do  not  accept  it  as  charity. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  follows  that  we  are  pre¬ 
cisely  and  unavoidably  the  reverse  of  a  commercial 
enterprise.  A  manufacturing  company  employs  only 
the  most  efficient  labour  it  can  obtain ;  whereas  we 
seek  out  the  helpless,  unemployable  and  untrained 
women,  and  endeavour  to  train  them,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  they  have  attained  reasonable  skill,  we  im¬ 
mediately  send  them  out  to  commercial  factories 
where  they  can  earn  their  livelihood.  Thus  we  have 
to  employ  continuously  a  succession  of  those  who  are 
unemployable  elsewhere,  and  whom  we  are  seeking 
to  start  again  in  life  on  a  self-respecting  and  self 
supporting  basis. 

This  process  inevitably  involves  economic  loss  to 
us  all  the  time.  We  have  to  pay  staff  salaries,  up¬ 
keep  of  power  machines,  electric  light  and  power, 
and  heating;  besides  this  there  is  always  a  loss  on 
materials  spoiled  during  the  process  of  teaching. 

We  also  employ  a  certain  number  of  women  who 
are  prevented  by  age  or  infirmity  from  earning  as 
much  as  we  pay  them  in  wages,  though  they  are  do¬ 
ing  faithfully  their  utmost  according  to  their  ability 
and  richly  deserve  our  encouragement. 


Our  assistance 
is  open  to  any 
race  or  nation¬ 
ality  or  religion. 
There  is  no  age 
limit. 


We  accept  the  term  “handicap”  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  in  giving  aid  we  acknowledge  no  limit  of  age, 
religion,  nationality  or  race.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
that  a  woman  honestly  needs  our  help  and  is  willing 
to  cooperate.  We  take  any  woman  who  is  handi¬ 
capped  mentally,  physically,  or  financially.  We  help 
to  bridge  over  times  of  calamity  by  giving  work  to  be 
done  at  homes  where  perhaps  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family  is  temporarily  incapacitated,  or  some  other  such 
need  arises.  Where  a  family  has  already  just  enough 
income  without  our  help  we  have  to  exercise  great 
discretion,  because  we  have  always  to  remember  those 
who  have  not  sufficient  income,  and  who  therefore, 
have  first  claim  ;  but  every  case  is  carefully  considered 
and  dealt  with  on  its  merits  from  whatever  source 
it  comes  whether  by  direct  application,  or  through  any 
society  or  hospital. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  permanent  employment; 
its  duration  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  applicant. 

Most  of  the  women  who  come  to  us  are  devoid  of 
any  knowledge  of  sewing  as  a  handicraft.  They  need 
to  be  trained  upder  the  hand  and  eye  of  our  staff, 
which  demands  from  the  staff  great  and  prolonged 
patience  and  gentleness,  lest  the  women  should  get 
discouraged  by  their  frequent  failures. 

The  quality  of  the  workers  ranges  from  those  who 
are  hopelessly  inefficient,  to  those  who  are  quite  skil¬ 
ful  ;  the  latter  could  easily  earn  their  own  livelihood 
outside  but  are  confined  to  their  homes  by  a  family 
of  very  young  children  or  such  like  cause.  Many  of 
these  are  in  receipt  of  “Mother’s  Aid”  from  the  State, 
which  is  distributed  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in 
Boston  and  other  cities,  but  even  thus  their  income 
is  frequently  insufficient ;  hence  the  Overseers  send 
them  to  us  in  order  to  obtain  work  to  eke  out  their 
incomes. 

We  do  our  utmost  for  them,  and  when  we  have  work 
enough  so  that  they  take  home  all  they  can  do,  those 
who  are  expert  workers  can  earn,  and  have  frequently 
earned  in  the  past,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  dollars  a 
month  and  sometimes  even  more. 


The  great  value 
to  women  work¬ 
ers  of  repitition 
orders  on  large 
scale. 


It  is  thus  that  our  readers  can  see  how  greatly  they 
can  help  these  women  by  sending  us  large  and  regu¬ 
lar  orders  for  repitition  work,  either  personally  or 
through  institutions,  which  class  of  work  is  peculiarly 
suitable  for  home  workers. 

It  seems  desirable  here  to  state  that  all  our  work¬ 
ers  at  home  hold  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of 


CUTTING  OUT  ROOM — 2  electric  cutters 

HEIGHT  6  FEET 


WORK  DISTRIBUTING  ROOM.  HEIGHT  6  FEET.  ALSO  HEMSTITCH  MACHINE 


ROOM  48.  23  FEET  BY  13%  FEET 


Labour  and  Industries  with  whom  we  cooperate  at 
all  times. 


The  value  and 
use  of  our  work 
test. 


We  pay  the  women  good  wages  based  upon  both 
experience  and  experiment.  We  also  occasionally 
verify  our  prices  paid  for  work  done  at  home,  by  con¬ 
sulting  confidentially  some  of  our  most  trustworthy 
workers,  who  have  always  proved  both  fair  and  loyal, 
in  their  appraisal  of  prices. 

In  the  case  of  inexperienced  beginners  we  have  to 
use  discretion,  adjusting  the  quality  of  work  given  to 
their  dawning  powers.  Most  of  them  are  in  earnest 
but  need  much  encouragement.  Also,  they  greatly 
need  the  money  for  their  household  expenses.  Hence 
each  case  has  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  needs 
and  possibilities. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  unfortunate  cases  where 
through  a  failure  of  temper,  a  woman  will  refuse  to 
pick  out  her  bad  work,  or  even  try  to  resew  it  better. 
Our  staff  have  generally  succeeded  in  dealing  happily 
with  most  of  these  cases,  but  discipline  must  always 
be  maintained  for  the  good  of  all. 

A  large  number  of  cases  come  to-  us  from  other 
societies,  for  trial,  in  order  to  find  out  their  sincerity, 
or  willingness  to  cooperate. 

We  find  the  work  test  of  the  greatest  value;  it  sifts 
out  those  who  deserve  all  the  help  which  can  be 
given,  from  those  who  are  seeking  to  obtain  support 
with  the  least  possible  effort  of  their  own.  We  also 
are  frequently  able  to  discover  by  our  work  test  in 
what  other  direction  a  woman’s  capability  lies,  if  she 
fails  in  sewing.  Hence  we  have  by  cooperation  with 
other  societies  often  placed  women  in  other  positions 
for  which  they  were  best  suited. 

We  are  convinced  by  experience  and  observation 
that  most  failures  are  due  to  mental  or  temperamental 
causes ;  it  rarely  occurs  that  mere  physical  handicap 
cannot  be  overcome  where  the  mind  and  will  are 
sound  and  earnest. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  very  difficult  cases  where 
a  woman’s  life  has  been  a  continuous  calamity  from 
one  cause  or  another,  and  where  she  has  brooded  over 
her  sorrows  until  she  has  come  to  regard — as  one  wo¬ 
man  said  to  us — “all  the  world  as  her  enemy.”  The 
result  is  that  such  women  are  bitter  and  intractable, 
and  it  may  take  weeks,  or  even  months,  of  patience 
and  gentleness  before  any  response  is  obtained.  In 
one  instance,  for  example,  after  more  than  two  months 


The  peculiar 
value  of  our 
staff. 


Our  cooperation 
with  all  other 
societies,  insti- 
t  u  t  i  o  n  s  and 
hospitals. 


of  intolerable  behaviour  and  rudeness,  a.  woman  one 
morning  suddenly  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
asked  forgiveness,  saying  she  hrtd  regarded  every  one 
as  an  enemy  for  a  long  while  ;  whereas  she  realized  she 
had  found  a  friend  in  our  staff,  after  this  she  became 
cheerful  and  found  a  new  life  in  our  Rooms. 

We  have  had  considerable  success  in  benefiting  men¬ 
tal  or  temperamental  cases,  who  come  from  the  Psy¬ 
chopathic  Hospital.  The  daily  occupation  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  good  will  in  the  Rooms 
has  had  a  very  direct  influence  for  good  upon  them. 
The  same  results  have  been  obtained  with  cases  from 
other  hospitals,  which  we  are  always  glad  to  receive 
and  help. 


* 

It  seems  only  just  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
constant  and  unremitting  self  control,  patience  and 
gentleness  that  such  cases  demand  from  our  staff, 
who  realize  that  a  single  impatient  word  may  wreck 
weeks  of  effort.  Such  work  is  no  small  strain. 

We  have  now  experience  behind  us  which  justifies  us 
in  saying  'that  the  secret  of  success  with  suffering* 
lives  is  the  constant  personal  touch,  and  personal  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  them.  The  staff  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it,  but  even  the  most  perfect  staff  needs 
the  kindly  support  of  directors  and  others  who  can 
help  considerably  by  visiting  the  rooms  and  showing* 
personal  interest  in  the  women  and  in  the  work  there. 
Not  many  people  are  aware  how  helpful  they  can  be 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  a  very  real  fact  and  well  proven. 
It  helps  the  women  to  realize  that  we  are  a  diving* 
human  work  and  not  a  machine. 

We  have  set  forth  above  in  this  pamphlet  the  state 
of  our  work  in  1920,  but  we  entirely  recognize  that 
there  is  no  finality  in  living*  work  for  humanity.  Life 
demands  advance  according  as  vision  is  given  during* 
the  process  of  work ;  thus 


Every  year  we  are  inevitably  reaching  out  further 
and  joining  hands  with  other  societies  and  hospitals 
as  our  allies  and  fellow  workers.  We  are  ever  ready 
to  give  our  experience  to  others. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  should  tell  our  readers, 
that  we  frequently  receive,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
beautiful  testimonies  of  gratitude  from  those  whom 
we  have  sought  to  help  in  life  by  means  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Workrooms  for  Handicapped  women. 


CUTTING  OUT  ROOM.  2  ELECTRIC  CUTTERS.  HEIGHT  6  FEET 


ROOM  49.  23  FEET  BY  13 %  FEET 


MACHINE  ROOM.  10  MACHINES.  HEIGHT  6  FEET 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  last  four  complete  years 
of  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Workrooms ;  also  the  nine  completed 
months  of  the  present  year,  1919-1920 

The  second  column  which  shows  the  economic  use  made  by  us  of 
each  subscribed  dollar,  is  quite  interesting  and  encouraging;  but  after 
all,  it  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  our  usefulness,  as  a  good  deal  of  our 
best  work  for  the  community  is  not  apparent  in  such  a  financial  state¬ 
ment. 

There  also  will  always  occur  at  times,  disturbing  conditions  of  the 
labor  market,  such,  for  example,  as  the  late  war  which  has  changed  the 
quality  of  those  who  seek  our  help.  This  disturbance  is  probably  only 
temporary  but  it  has  in  the  meantime  depreciated  the  economic  ability 
of  our  workers  by  diverting  many  of  the  younger  and  more  active 
women  into  lucrative  but  “blind  alley”  employments,  leaving  us  only 
the  aged  and  more  infirm. 

#> 

This  is  made  further  apparent  by  the  falling  ofif  of  the  number  of 
women  who  applied  for  help,  as  seen  in  column  7.  We  have,  however, 
been  able  by  the  same  cause  to  give  more  work  and  wages,  to  those 
who  have  been  with  us  during  this  period. 


TABLE 

SHOWING 

WORK 

DONE  SINCE 

1915 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Year 

Each  dollar 

Subscriptions 

Wages  paid 

Materials 

Sales  Number  of 

begins 

gave  in 

received 

to  women 

bought 

women  who 

Nov.  1 

wages 

applied 

1915-16 

$1.09 

$2,782.50 

$5,136.47 

$5,781.99 

$6,227.29 

334 

1916-17 

2.18 

2,884.00 

6,302.63 

6,333.90 

9,428.99 

307 

1917-18 

2.58 

2,765.50 

7,148.81 

12,643.69 

15,193.09 

351 

1918-19 

2.93 

2,733.55 

7,550.83 

10,682.87 

16,914.13 

256 

Nine  Months  Only, 

1919-1920 

Nov.  1,  1919  to  July  31,  1920 

5,178.69 

8,745.23 

11,856.78 

253 

PART  TWO 


HISTORY 


“The  coopera¬ 
tive  society  of 
visitors”  after- 
wards  called 
“The  Coopera- 
tive  Work 
Rooms”  formed 
in  1877 


The  Cooperative  Workrooms  for  Handicapped  Wo¬ 
men  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  16th  November,  1877 ; 
at  which  date  it  was  inaugurated  under  the  title  of 
“The  Cooperative  Society  of  Visitors  among  the  Poor 
of  Boston,  Incorporated,”  and  located  in  Room  48  at 
the  Charity  Building.  Its  founder  was  the  late  Mrs. 
James  Thomas  Fields. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  was  declared  to  be  ‘The 
amelioration,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  poor,  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  habits  of  temperance  and  cleanliness,  giving 
sewing  to  poor  women  from  a  workroom  and  finding 
employment  for  men.” 


The  original  members  and  elected  directors  were 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Lodge 
Mrs.  Annie  Fields 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Calef 
Mr.  S.  B.  Schlesinger 
Mr.  R.  S.  Fay 
Mr.  B.  S.  Calef 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lowell 
Mr.  George  A.  Goddard 

The  officers  were 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Lodge,  President 
Mrs.  Annie  Fields,  Vice  President 
Mr.  Ed.  J.  Lowell,  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Pitblado  was  appointed  as  Superintendent,  at 
twelve  dollars  a  week,  dating  from  1st  December,  1877. 


Discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  President  at 
the  meeting  24th  January,  1878,  to  expend  eighty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  for  the  objects  of  this  society.  It  was 
also  there  reported  that  about  $2,000  in  subscriptions 
had  been  received  by  the  Treasurer. 

There  were  twenty-six  members  present  at  the 
Visitors  meeting  on  14th  February,  1878,  out  of  about 
thirty  volunteer  visitors  who  went  to  the  homes 
around  the  North  End. 


The  sewing  under  Mrs.  Pitblado  was  divided  into 
two  classes,  fine  work  and  coarse  work,  and  later  on 
she  held  a  class  on  Saturdays  for  the  teaching  of 
young  girls  to  sew. 


Much  of  the  work  done  was  at  first  given  away  to 
cases  of  need  or  to  institutions.  Only  a  part  was  sold. 

At  the  meeting  4th  November,  1878,  it  was  reported 
that  53  Women  had  been  supplied  with  work,  also  that 
32  dozen  garments  were  sent  to  sufferers  from  yel¬ 
low  fever,  through  the  Mother  Superior  of  Sisters 
of  St.  Margaret. 


The  Associated 
Charities,  start¬ 
ed  by  Mrs. 
Fields  in  1878 


About  this  time  (end  of  1878)  Mrs.  Fields  carried 
through  a  plan  for  a  general  organization  of  charities 
in  Boston,  now  known  by  the  title  of  the  Associated 
Charities. 


Cooperative  So¬ 
ciety  of  Visi- 
tors  takes 
charge  of  Ward 
7  of  A.  C. 


It  was  thereupon  arranged  that  the  Cooperative  So¬ 
ciety  of  Visitors  should  take  over  what  is  known  as 
Ward  7  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

At  the  meeting  9th  April  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Goddard,  and  approved/that  all  the  visi¬ 
tors  working  in  Ward  7  in  connection  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Charities  be  invited  to  join  the  Cooperative 
Society. 

In  April,  1882,  it  was  reported  that 

$836  had  been  paid  for  coarse  sewing, 

$467.19  had  been  paid  for  fine  sewing, 

$557.84  had  been  paid  for  materials,  and  that 
$739.65  had  been  received  from  sales. 

At  the  meeting  13th  April,  1887,  Mrs.  Pitblado  re¬ 
ported  that  in  this  seventh  year  of  the  work  50  to  60 
girls  of  ages  9-14  had  attended  her  sewing  class  and 
that  there  had  been  paid,  to  women  $809.50,  for  ma¬ 
terials  $634.05,  and  received  from  sales  $979.91. 


At  the  meeting  25th  April,  1893,  Mrs.  Pitblado  re¬ 
ported  for  the  twelve  months  ending  1st  April,  1893, 

Sales  $968.73 

Cost  of  materials  $532.70 

Paid  women  $724.50 

The  following  year  ending  1st  April,  1894, 

Sales  were  $1125.56 

Cost  of  materials  689.56 

Paid  women  985.25 

Mrs.  Pitblado  was  taken  ill  about  1900,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  after  a  long  period  of  distress  she  died 
which  led  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  work  at  the 
rooms. 

Mrs.  Fields  also  was  struck  down  by  illness  and 
thereafter  unable  to  visit  the  workrooms,  though  her 
interest  in  the  work  never  flagged. 


Title  and  work 
changed  from 
“Cooper  a  t  i  v  e 
Society  of  Visi¬ 
tors”  to  the 
“Cooper  a  t  i  v  e 
Work  Rooms” 
1912 


In  November,  1904,  the  Cooperative  Workrooms 
were  definitely  separated  from-  visiting*  work,  which 
latter  now  became  the  province  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  Therefore,  the  title  was  officially  changed 
to  “the  Cooperative  Workrooms”  from  the  old  title 
of  “Cooperative  Society  of  Visitors  among*  the  Poor 
of  Boston.” 

At  this  same  meeting,  28th  November,  1904,  the 
resignations  from  the  previous  members  of  the  Board 
were  accepted,  and  the  following*  officers  were  elected : 


Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  President 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields,  Honorary  President 
Miss  G.  G.  Eaton,  Secretary 
Mr.  George  A.  Goddard,  Treasurer 

the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  being 

Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby,  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Calef 


Miss  S.  R.  Berry  was  also  appointed  at  fifty  dollars, 
a  month  in  place,,  of  Mrs.  Pitblado,  deceased. 

At  the  meeting*  15th  February,  1906,  it  was  voted 
to  increase  Miss  Berry’s  salary  to  $700  a  year,  and  a 
further  increase  was  made  to  $750  a  year  on  24th 
October,  1906. 

At  the  meeting*  18th  November,  1908,  the  year  of 
the  Chelsea  Fire,  Miss  Berry  reported  168  women 
employed,  of  whom  78  were  new  cases,  and  sales 
amounting*  to  $1350.22. 

8th  November,  1909,  93  women  were  employed,  of 
whom  46  were  new  applicants. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  of  this  date  showed  more 
than  $1200  received  by  subscriptions,  but  the  previous 
reserve  fund  was  now  quite  exhausted. 

Unfortunately  there  appears  to  have  been  confusion 
during*  this  time  as  to  the  Superintendent’s  method  of 
counting  women ;  whereby  the  same  woman  might 
after  an  interval  of  absence  (short  or  long)  be  counted 
over  again.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  the 
figures  given  by  the  Superintendent  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  experiences  in  the  last  four  years, 
(1915-1919). 

At  a  meeting*  14th  November,  1910,  Miss  Berry  re¬ 
ported  sales  to  value  $1443  as  against  $1301  last  year 
and  70  new  applications  for  work. 

The  Treasurer  reported  subscriptions  $1862  as 
against  $1264  the  last  year. 


Reorganization 
of  Cooperative 
Work  Rooms 
commenced 


Up  to  1912  Mrs.  Pitblado  and  after  her  death  Miss 
Berry,  had  carried  on  the  work  with  one  assistant 
only  and  with  very  indifferent  appliances ;  there  were 
now  evident  symptoms  that  the  work  could  no  longer 
be  continued  on  these  lines.  Hence  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  entirely  reorganize  the  workrooms.  The 
immediate  difficulty  was  lack  of  space,  for  there  was 
only  one  room,  No.  48,  in  which  to  carry  on  all  the 
work  including  the  storage  of  all  materials. 

•  •  •  jk 

The  introduction  of  a  flying  floor  in  1913  made  it 
possible  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  overhead,  while  a 
large  exhaust  fan  took  care  of  the  ventilation,  as  at 
times  there  would  be  30  or  more  people  in  the  room. 
Three  foot-driven  sewing  machines  were  fitted  with 
Westinghouse  motors  and  an  electric  cutting  machine 
was  added.  These  improved  considerably  the  capacity 
of  output.  But  the  crowding  of  the  rooms  by  workers 
and  by  women  waiting  for  work  to  be  done  at  their 
homes,  made  the  situation  almost  impossible.  It  was 
brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Fowler, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
who  recognized  the  value  of  the  work  being  done. 
He,  therefore,  in  1915  gave  us  Room  No.  49,  which 
enabled  us  to  set  up  five  high  speed  factory  single¬ 
needle  sewing  machines,  two  double-needle  machines, 
one  button-holing  machine,  and  one  button  sewing 
machine,  all  of  the  latest  type,  while  the  three  old 
foot  machines  were  squeezed  into  any  available  cor¬ 
ner  for  use  at  need. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  Room  49  a  long  cutting-out 
table  was  provided  and  two  more  electric  cutters 
added.  This,  with,  the  upper  floor  of  Room  48,  gives 
two  large  cutting-out  tables,  with  two  electric  cut¬ 
ters  in  each  room. 

Later,  in  1917,  Mr.  Fowler  gave  the  small  room  47 
as  an  office,  where  for  the  first  time  confidential  in¬ 
terviews  with  applicants  for  work  became  possible. 
Mr.  Fowler  had  recognized  this  serious  drawback  un¬ 
der  which  we  had  labored  in  dealing  with  sad  lives. 
We  introduced  a  flying  floor  in  this  room,  as  in  the 
others,  making  use  of  it  as  a  rest  room. 

The  resulting  expansion  of  our  work  involved  con¬ 
siderable  additions  to  our  staff,  and  an  improved  sys¬ 
tem  generally.  We  hoped  and  tried  patiently  for  three 
years  to  “work  in”  our  superintendent,  who  had  been 
with  us  since  1904,  but  unfortunately  she  evinced  both 
an  incapacity  and  an  unwillingness  to  fall  in  with  the 
needful  conditions;  hence  there  remained  no  course 
but  to  pension  her  off. 


Position  of  gen- 
e  r  a  1  manager 
created  and 
Miss  Newton 
appointed  with 
Mrs.  Bliss  un¬ 
der  her  in 
charge  of  work 
rooms  and  ma¬ 
chines. 


The  new  position  of  general  manager  was  accord¬ 
ingly  created  in  March,  1917,  and  Miss  Hazel  Newton 
was  appointed,  with  Mrs.  Bliss  (who  had  been  with 
us  since  1912)  as  workroom  manager  under  her.  Mrs. 
Bliss  sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  orders  in  the  Rooms, 
while  Mrs.  Morrison  and  her  assistant  give  out  work 
to  be  done  at  homes  and  examine  it  when  returned, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  pays  the  women. 

All  orders  are  now  issued  on  printed  forms  from 
the  office  and  everything  is  carried  out  upon  strictly 
business  principles.  A  monthly  account  is  rendered 
to  the  Treasurer. 


We  do  not  ask  favors,  but  take  orders  and  make 
sales  like  any  store  or  business  house,  at  market 
rates.  It  is,  of  course,  an  especial  advantage  to  the 
women  workers,  and  ourselves,  to  obtain  large  orders 
from  institutions  or  others,  as  this  better  meets  the 
need  of  the  larger  class  of  our  workers  who  are  often 
not  fitted  to  do  fine  work.  We  have  accepted  the 
original  principle  of  the  Workrooms  as  established  in 
1904  and  have  ^simply  expanded  it,  while  during  the 
process  of  expansion  we  have  extended  our  coopera¬ 
tion  to  over  sixty  societies. 

We  still  are  dependent  on  subscriptions  to  enable  us 
to  carry  on  the  work,  but  we  'have  been  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Trustee  of  the  Miss  Georgiana  Goddard 
Eaton  Memorial  fund.  Miss  Eaton  gave  much  care 
to  the  work  and  this  fund  has  thus  far  paid  our  entire 
staff  salaries.  This  has  been  particularly  helpful  be¬ 
cause  the  work  we  are  doing  demands  a  high  grade 
quality  in  our  staff. 

We  thus  have  a  good  foundation  whereon  to  build 
and  a  very  fair  security  for  the  future  success  of  our 
work. 
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